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of agriculture among the peoples of North Europe. Archaeo-
logical discovery has brought to light the fact that cereals
were cultivated among the Baltic nations as far back as the
Stone Age, while among rock-carvings found at Tegneby in
Sweden is a representation of a plough, drawn by two oxen,
belonging to the Bronze Age1. It is probable, therefore,
that the Saxons brought with them an advanced system of
agriculture, and we can scarcely suppose that they carried
on extensive cultivation in England after their settlement.
In some districts local conditions may have prompted a
recourse to ' wild field-grass ' husbandry2, but there is an
undue tendency to regard as archaic survivals practices
which may be quite modern, despite a certain resemblance
to primitive usages. In all ages like conditions have
suggested like expedients, and where we find examples of
extensive culture we need not regard them as proof that
the English invaders practised the system in this country.
In the eighteenth century, for instance, Arthur Young found
traces of it at Ganton and at Boynton in Yorkshire, where
the farmers " plough up the turf and sow barley or more
often oats, and then leave the soil to gain of itself a new
sward"3.
The best known example of extensive cultivation is Archaic
that of Lauder in Berwickshire, where " the arable shifts
periodically "4. According to a description written in 1870,
" the lands of the burgh consist of ... Lauder Common,
extending to about 1700 acres, which has from all time of
which there is any record been possessed thus. A portion
of it has been set off periodically, say once in five or seven
years, to be broken up and ploughed during that time,
and at the end of that time fixed has been laid down in
grass, and grazed along with other lands; when another
portion of the common was in the same way broken up and
ploughed, and again laid down in grass. The portion of the
common so broken up and ploughed at a time has, of recent
i Ibid.                                        a For this term, see supra, p. 64.
3 A. Young, A Six Months' Tour (1771), ii. 7, 14- Extensive cultivation
also survived at Stoford (Wiltshire), where the land was denchered: Pembroke
Surveys, ii. 543.
* Sir H. S. Maine, Village Communities (1876), 95.
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